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The  Pennsylvania  German  and  His  English 
and  Scotch  Irish  Neighbors. 


■>  By  Prof.  Marion  D.  Learned,  Ph.  D. 


It  is  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,’’  or,  one  might  p^r-.. 
haps  better  say,  to  Cornwall,  to  come  to  Lebanon  to  talk  of 
Lebanon  county  and  its  history,  but  your  good  secretary  has 
insisted  that  I should  at  least  touch  upon  Lebanon  in  my  ad- 
dress, so  I shall  try  to  direct  the  discussion  with  this  end  in 
view. 

The  subject  o'f  most  interest  to  me  in  all  of  this  good 
work,  which  the  county  historical  societies  are  carrying  on,  is  ‘ 
that  of  the  investigation  of  the  race  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  the  contribution  which  the  several  races  have  made 
to  the  history  and  institutions  of  our  own  State.  In  a recent 
work  of  two  volumes,  treating  the  history  of  the  Germans  ih 
one.  of  our  younger  States,  I found  scarcely  a reference  to  a 
detailed  investigation  in  local  history,  and  this  was  no  fault  of 
the  author  of  the  work,' but  rather  his  misfortune,  for  it  can- 
not be  expected  of  the  historian  that  he  shall  write  general  his- 
tory and  at  the  same  time  furnish  his  own  sources  by  local  in- 
vestigation. The  local  work  must  be  done  by  local  investi- 
gators, or  by  local  historical  societies,  and  here  lies  the  mis- 
sion  of  our  County  Historical  Societies,  not  only  in  this  State, 
but  throughout  the  United  States.  If  more  of  the  energy  and 
research  encouraged  in  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
could  be  centered  upon  local  history  and  institutions  the  cause 
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; of  history  might  He  greatly  advanced  and  its  -results  greatly 
enriched.  If'  our  students  of  blustery  would  make  a general 
canvass  of  specific  localities,  going,tt)  the  garrets  and  closet 
and  store  rooms  and  cellars  and  shops,  and  ransack  baja'els, 
boxes  and  old  trunks,  a great  mass  of  historical  maleiial  could  ^ 

collected'and  the  archives  of- our  historical  societies,  ^s 
well  as  our  local  museums,  enormously  enriched.  Our  exTpe- 
rieuce  in  1902  with  the' American  Ethnographical  Survey  in 
Lancaster  ail's  other  counties  taught  us  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  collecblshese  sources  of  our  State  history.  We  found 
in  old  fmnks,'“  barrels  and  boxes,  which  were  discarded  as  use- 
less trumpery,  the  ai^ives,  l^Ljus  say.  the  lost  archives,  af 
much  of  our  history,  jivhich*  had,  in  rriost  ‘cases,  accidentally 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time  from' the  da^^s  of  fhe^ greatgrand- 
fathers to  our  own  time.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  many  of 
our  best  records  have  Jieen  destroyed  and  utterly  lost.  This 
applies  not  only  to  family  records,  bi|t  even  to  court  house  and 
other  official  documents,  which  in  an  earlier  pericki  were  es- 
teemed little  more  than  cumbrous  lumber.  Is  it  then  too  much 
to  exhort  the  representatives  of  our  local  historical  societies  to 
collect  and  pre^rve  the  surviving  5icraps  of  those  earlier  rec- 
ord5"  ? 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  the  races  of  Europe 
are  so  proraiscously  commi,ngled  as  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  wks  from  the  first  a refuge  for  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all- nationalities  and  was  sought 
out  by  Germans,  Swiss,  and  French  Huguenots  as  the  home  of 
tolerance  while  it  was  recognized  by  the  oppressed  of  the  old 
world  as  the  ideal  land  of  liberty,  the  'paradise  of  peace. 
Across  the  broad  hills  and  green  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  has 
passed  for  more  than  a hundred  years  a restless  multitude  of 
toiling  wanderers,  seeking  their  fortune'~1n  the  new  world. 
Here  may  be  heard  the  vernacular  of  scores  of  races  whose 
hearts  throb  in  unison  with  the  National  American  anthem 
and  whose  pride  rests  m the  generation  now  rising  under  the 
protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  A motley  throng  of  aliens 
on  the  muster  roll  of  Pennsylvania’s  sons  from  the  first  settle- 
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ments  to  the  present  day  : Indians,  Dutch,  Swedes,  English, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  ScotcL-Irish,  Germans,  Swiss,  Spanish, 
French  Huguenots,  Norwegians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Hunga- 
rians, Italians,  Lithunians,  Russians,  Armenians  and  hosts 
unnamed.  The  great  problem  of  the  history  of  the  present 
day  should  be  to  determine  what  each  of  these  race  elements 
contributed  to  the  building  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

Origin  of  Early  Settlers. 

The  traces  of  early  .settlers  are  still  fopntPland  indicate 
clearly  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belong. 

Tl^e  red  man,  the  Indian,  first  owner  of  the  soil,  has  left. . 
his  mark,  his  title  seal  upon  the  stream  and  hill  and  dale. 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Conestoga,  Swatara,  Quittapahilla,  • 
Lehfgh,  Kittanning,  Allegheny  and  hundreds  more  of  such 
names  attest  his  ancient  possession. 

It  is  not  known  to  the  jpany  and  almost  forgotten  by  the 
few  that  the  Welsh  Quakers  made  an  organized  effort  to  found 
a Barony*  in  Pennsylvania  with  “their  own  religion  and  lan- 
guage.’’ Penn  himself  was  a Welshman.  The  landmarks  of 
the  old  Wel^h  settlers  still  survive  in  family  names  as  David, 
Davies,  Edd/jones,'Evan,  John,  Lloyd,  Morgan,  Owen,  Pen 
coyd,  Rees,  Roberts,  Ellis,  Morris,  Humphrey,  William,  Wat- 
kin,  Thomas,  •Lewis,  Jenkins,  Spencer,  Foulke,  Cadwaller, 
Griffith  and  Hugh  ; and  in  place  names  as  Bala,  Bryn  Mawr^ 
Gynedd,  Merion,  North  Wales,  Pencoyd,  Penlyn,  Penryn, 
Wynnewood,  Caernavron,  Welsh  Mountain,  &c. 

Scotch  Irish  Quakers. 

We  come  next  to  the  settlement  of  the  Scotch  Irish  and 
find  the  Quakers  prominent  in  this  settlement.  The  Scotch 
Irish  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  came  in  two  separate  migrations, 
or,  rather,  in  two  separate  groups  of  the  same  migation. 

. I.  The  trades  people  from  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Limerick  and  Wexford,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  The  yeomen  (farmers;  from  Ulster,  Leinster,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  settled  in  the  country  districts  of  the  counties 

• Tlioiiia.s  Allen  <*lenn,  Sienon  in  the  U'/'/.s/*  Fract ^ SiC  , in  Norristown,  \i06. 
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; of  Berks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster and  York.  The  total  migration  of  these  Scotch  Irish 
Quakers  is  estimated  to' have  been  ^x)ut  two  thousand,  with 
a commuiiicanfmembership  of  about  four  hundred  and  foj^y*. 
The  Scotch  Irish  had  already  setdecT  on  the  Swatara  before  ♦ 
^.-^e  Germans  canje  to  this  part  of  Lebanon  county.  j 

Germans.  Lebanon  Gounty  and  Its  E.arly  Settlers. 


The  settlement  of  wha't  is  now  Lebanon  county  was  made 
by  at  l^st  five^ifFereut  streams  .or  groups  of  immigrants  : 

I.  The  Scotch  Unsh  Derry  toumbhij)  before  1720. 
This  settlement  is  ai^extensron '^of  the  Scotch  Irish  colony 
along  the  Susquehanna,  and^epwwratlrtre^greaf'-part  of  the 
pioneer  adventurous  enterprise  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  account  of  this  settle- 

ment in  itself  is  worthy  of  a closer  investigation  at  the  hands 
of  some  local  historian.  A careful  study  of  these  early  pio- 
neers would  reveal  the  hitherto  rather  hazy  relations  existing 
between  the  early  German  settlers  and  their  English-speaking 
neighbors  on  the  Susquehanna. 


-2.  The  Paleiines  from  New  Y*.rk.  The  story  of  this 
people  has  been  attempted  more  than  once.  The  best  of  them, 
that  of  Dr.  Schmauk,  has  giyen  us  finally  the  historical  con- 
nection between  these  Mohawk  Germans  and  those  already 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.-  These  Germans  came,  in  their  Mo- 
saic wanderings,  down  the  Susquehanna  till  they  reached  the- 
Swatara,  and  pushed  their  way  thence  up  stream  to  the  fertile 
la'nds  of  the  Tulp>ehocken  and  the  QuittapaTiilla.  The  home 
of  Conrad  Wei^r,  the  great  Indian  interpreter,  the  leading 
figure  among  these  Germans,  still  stands  near  Womelsdort  as 
the  monument  of  early  German  heroism  in  Lebanon  county. 
The  Lebanon  Historical  Society  might  fittingly  make  annual 
pilgrimages  to  the  grave  of  Conrad  Weiser.  It  is  gratifying 


• Albert  Cook  Mvers.  Iminigratioii  of  the  Irish  <^>akers  into  remisylvaiiia  • 
1C82-1850.  Swart  hinore;  iwrj.  p.  HVi  ff. 
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that  one  of  our  historians *  * * has  giv’en  him  an  honorable  and 
worthy  treatment,  setting  him  in  his  proper  light  before  the 
present  generation.  - . 

3.  The  Palatine  6 arriving  at  Philadelphia.  In  August. 
1829,  some  seventy-five  families  of  so-called  Palatines,  con- 
sisting, as  it  seems,  largely  of  Rheinish,  Palatines  from  the 
Middle  Rhein.  These  Germans  had  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  great  migration  of  1709  and  naturally  pijs^d  out  along 
the  avenues  of  settlement  into  the  outlyingr-untilled  lands  of 
Lebanon  and  Berks  counties. 

4.  Jews  at  Shaefferstown.  It  is  scantily  chronicled  that 

a settlement  of  Jews  was  made  at  what  is  now  ShaefFerstown  - 
before  1732.  Almost  the  only  remains  which  we  had  of  this' 
settlement  has  within  recent  years  practically  disappeared  in. 
the  demolition  of  their  cen^tery  or  necropolis ; the  old  wall 
alone  testifying  to  the  presence  of  their  silent  dead.  Here  too 
is  an  unwritten  story  which  local  investigation  and  a study 
into  family  history  might  greatly  elucidate.  < 

5.  Later  German  Settlers  from  Germany.  It  is  but 
natural  that  with  the  advance  of  the  population  northward  and 
westward  the  later  Germans  should  seek  homes  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  settlers  of  their  own  blood.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  vacant  lands  gradually  taken  up,  for  the  most  part  by  Ger- 
mans, either  direct  from  Germany,  or  by  those  from  the  older- 
German  settlements  in  lower  Berks  or  Lancaster  counties,  so 
that  by  1750  the  -eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  counties 
named,  including  the  present  Lebanon  county,  had  a popula- 
tion strongly  German  in  origin,  as  shown  by  the  List  of  Tax- 
ables  : 


• T.  K Schniiuik.  lliMorti  oi'  the  Luthernn  Charv/i  in  Penn.-n/h  ariin . 

Cltapfcr  XVI,  1901.  ‘ • 

• Joseph  S.  Walton,  Conritil  U'etser  nnd  the  Iiatiiin  Policu  i>r  Peiinsi/lra- 
Ilia.  I’hiladelpliia,  1900. 
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, Londonderry  township,  West  End  Derry,  year  1751. 
Taxables,  52'  English,  c.,  48  : Gejrnan  possibly,  4. 

East  End  Derry,  1751.  Taxables,  91  ; English,  81  ; 
German  possibly,  10. 

Hanover  township,  (east  end)  1750.  Taxables,  107  ; 
English,  c;,  64  ; Germans,  c.,  43.  _ ) 

Bethel  township, ' 1 75 1 . Taxables,  95  t English,  12; 
German,  83. 

s V 

Heidelberg  township,  1752..  Taxables,  131  ; English,  7 ; 
German,  124.  - . • 

Proportion  oi-^^erM.ans  in  Population,  1750. 

Lebanon  township,  1750.  120  taxables  ; 17  (or  18)  Eng- 

lish ; 103  Germans. 

1755.  About  180  taxables  : ro  Engli.sh  ; ,160  German. 
A notable  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  English  taxables. 

W.\RR.ANTEE  OF  LEB.VNON  CoUNTY. 

Lebanon  township,  Heidelberg  township  and  Bethel  town- 
ship^ Total,  851.  Possible  English,  (with  many  repetitions,) 

93;  possible  German,  (with  repetition, ) 758. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  lists  are  not  strictly  trustworthy 
as  to  race.  The  English”  list  contains  for  e.xample,  Chris- 
topher, Letort,  Bense,  Tfarer,  Grist,  Grice,  which  are  ques- 
tionable, while  the  "Dutch”  list  has  Davis,  Taylor,  Christo- 
pher, (repeated).  (Egle,  History  of  Dauphin  county, 2 1-22.) 

The  following  are  interesting  forms  of  German  names 
found  in  the  List  of  Taxables  in  Conestoga  in  1718  ; 

Boman  (Bowman.) 

Bugholder  (Burghalter) 

•i* 

. Ffalkner. 

Fframe  ( Fremd  ?)  . 
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Ffunk  (Funk.) 

Griter  (Kreider.) 

Harmer  (Hermann.) 

Heer,  Haer,  Haure  (?) 

Kendig  (Kendic.) 

Keague(Keg  or  Kech  ?) 

Landus  (Landis) 

Prenneman  ( Brennemann ) 

\’^enrich  ( Faehndrich. ) 

The  peculiar  orthography  of  initial  i^/in  FJalkner^  Ffuvk^  ■ 
&c.^,  is  due, 'doubtless  to  Welsh  influence,  as  the  combination 
Ff  appears  in  that  language. 

In  addition  to  such  English  reproduction  of  German 
names,  we  find  English  translation  of  German  names,  such  as 
Carpenter  (Zimmermann;,  Stone  (Stein),  Highstetter,  (Hoch-' 
staetter.  Weaver  (Weber.)  ' 

This  Englishing  of  names  is  very  extensive  Wherever  the 
Germans  cdrae  into,  contact  with  English  influences. 

Kurz  becomes  Short  or  Little. 

Klein  becomes  Small  or  Little. 

Lang  becomes  Long. 

Schneider  becomes  Taylor. 

Stein weg  becomes  Stonew’ay. 

Shreiner  ) , ^ 

- becomes  Carpenter. 

Zimmermann-  ) ^ 

The  metamorphosi.s  of  names  is  going  on  in  a most  inter- 
esting manner  at  the  present  day.  That  was  a good  story 
told  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  family  Ochs.  The  first  gen- 
eration was  gifted  with  the  German  characteristics,  of  fruitful- 
ness and  longevity.  The  children  as  they  grew  up  and  be- 
came members  of  the  household  Ochs  were  called  by  tLe 
neighbors  Oechsli  to  distinguish  them  from  the 'T>lder  genera- 
tion Ochs.  When  finally  the  older  representatives  of  the  fam- 
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ily  (lied  the  family  \va5» perpetuated  as  Oechsli,  which  would 
naturally  spggest  a different  ojr^in  from  that  of  Ochs.  In  a 
different  way  the  name  Roth  is  fhe  shorter  survival  of  Hilze- 
ro/A,  2 change  which  was  actually  piadc  by  a newlv-^rived 
German  in  Baltimore  a lew  years  a^o. 

_ • 

The  Englishing  of  Polish  and  Rus.sian  names,  especylly 

of  Jewish  family  names,  is  strongly  in  vogue  at  4he  pfesent 
time.  One  of  my  own  students,  who  was  known  last  year  as 
.S’/o^/HnsAcTematricnlated  this  year  as  Sloan,  which  would 
suggest  a very  different  nationality. 

. 7 , 

German  and  ICnglish. 

The  instructio  German  and  English  in  the  period  of 
200  years  has  produced  most  signiScanl  results  in  the  devel- 
opment of  both  languages  in  America. 

Eng.  in  P.'G.  -It  is  safe  to  sa^  that  500  English  words 
have  found  their  way  as  good  ns^ge  into  the  Pennsylvania 
German  dialect. 

P.  G.  in  Eng.  On  the  other  hand  the  P.  G.  has  left  its 
impress  upon  the  English  spoken  in  the  German  localities. 
Ho_w  few  cultivate'd  people,  even,  escape  this  Germanizing 
influence  ! 

Vulgar  PInglish  in  Pennsylvania  German. 

It  is  a most  instructive  fact  that  a great  number  of  every- 
day colloquial  English  words,  which  have  been  taken  up  into 
the  vocabulary  of  Penna. -German,  have  the  form  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vulgar  English,  which  the  Penna.  German 
heard  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  English  and  Scotch- 
Irish  neighbors.  The  fact  reflects  the  cultural  status  of  the 
people  of  both  nationalities,  the  English^peaking  inhabitants 
chiefly  (Scotch -Irish)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  German  pop- 
ulation on  the  other. 

■ The  following  examples  are  characteristic  ; 
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P.  G.  Penreil, 

Beiler, 

Endzhein, 

Faeschen, 

Graendaed, 

Hospaner, 

Heist, 

Ketch,  , 

Likrisch, 

Miisschkiter, 

Muschmilyen, 

Pikter, 

Ruraedis, 

Schkids, 

Semmli. 

Ses.ser, 

Superintender. 

Umbrel, 


vulgar  penrile,  pennyroyal, 
biler,  boiler, 
engine,  engine, 
fashin,  fashions 
grandad,  grandfather, 
hosspower,  horse  power, 
hei.st,  hoi.st. 
ketch,  catch, 
licrish,  licotice-.- 
muskeeter.  mosquito, 
mushmetion,  muskmelon. 
picter,  picture, 
rumatiz,  rheumatism, 
skeets,  skates. 

.semmly,  assembly, 
ses.ser,  asses.sor.  [ent. 
sliperintender,  superintend- 
umb^ell,  umbrella. 


Among  the  English  words  which  have  displaced  the  col- 
loquial Penua.  German  are  : 

About,  ungefahf. 


Same,  selber  in  der  (die  das)  same  in.stead  ofder  selbe,&c. 

Now.  nun,'jetzt. 

Mind  ufmache,  High  German,  sich  entschleisen,  (Make 
up  one’s  mind.)  ■ 

Mind  bisness,  sage  vor  deiner  eigener  Thur.  High  Ger., 
(mind. one’s  business.) 

The  relative  pronoun  wa  is  not  English  influence,  but  is 
found  both  in  Palatine  (Nadler)  and  in  Swiss  (German) 

Penna.  German  in  English  Speech. 

One  of  your  own  townsmen  has  written  an  important  pa- 
per on  the  subject.  Proceedings  of  Am.  Philog.  Society,  and  I 
am  about  to  publish  another  paper  by  0116  of  our  ntost  success- 
ful normal  school  profes.sors  on  the  same  subject. 


•yi. 
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infalfible 

) 


A few  of  the  mott  notable  of  these  excursions  in  En  ^lish 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose, 

AIL  The  brew'd  is  all.  All  gone. 

Already.  Did  you  teir him  already, 

Eat.  When  do  you  eat  ? ^ake  your  dinner. 

Auxiliaries.  Would  for  should,  &c.,  are  an 
sign  of  , one’s  Penna.  German  environment. 

t Food. 

Th^e  is  no  more  ^interesting  and,  at  the  same  time,  no 
more  significant  form  of  life  for  determining  the  inter-rela- 
•tions  of  race  element  than  that  of  food  and  culinary  tradi- 
tion. In  this  pardmlar  t'he.^ Germans  of  Pennsylvania  have 
made  a lasting  inpressidu  upon  American  life.  The  traveler 
in  passing  from  New  EngTan^ToTPen^ylvauia  and  Maryland 
and  Virginia  traverses  a wide  domain  of  great  diversity  in  the 
history  of  the  cuisine.  The  conditions  of  the  soil  have  much 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  food  served,  but  the  cook  in  the  kitchen 
determines  the  palatability  of  these  products,  when  they  are 
placed  upon  the  table. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  as  to  where  the  sumptuous 
fare  of  the  rural  Pennsylvania  German  table  takes  its  origin. 
If  one  looks  for  it  in  the  survivors  of  the  Palatines  in  their 
native  haunts  in  Germany,  one  will  meet  with  great  disap- 
pointment and  sit  down^- to  hard  brown  bread,  plain  boiled 
meat  and  potatoes,  with  now  and  then  a sausage  and  a bit  of 
hard  cheese-  thrown  in,  and -a  cup  of  plain  coffee,  or  still 
plainer  beer,  to  wash  it  down.  There  is,  however,  in  certain 
of  the  Swiss  settlements  of  the  Palatinate,  as  the  author  dis- 
covered in  1903  in  his  rambles,  what  se'ems  to  be  a surviving 
prototype  of  the  delicious  cake  or  cakes,  (I  might  say,raTher,J 
pies  and  coffee,  which  constitute  the  rich  fare  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  farmer.  But  to  content  ourselves  with  the  more 
general  articles  of  food  we  may  easily  detect  distinct  survivals 
of  food  which  the  earlier  settlers  brought  with  them  from  Ger- 
many. The  following  are  of  unmistakable  German  origin,  al- 
though they  have  developed  for  themselves  a .second  soft  pal- 
ate in  the  mouth  of  the  Scotch  Irish  and  other  English  speak- 
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ing  neighbors  of  the  Pennsylvania  German.  Of  the  numerous, 
almost  nameless,  German  cheeses,  we  still  have  in  name  and 
game  : smearcase^  hoffeecase  (or  cup  cheese,)  swiss cheese,  and 
bond  case^  (or  hand  cheese.)  Other  surviving  articles  of  food 
which  have  found  a great  market  among  Americans  generally 
are  fasnochls,  a German  article  which  corresponds  to  the  Dutch 
cruller  ; pretzels^  large  and  small  ; noodles,,  ‘pa.nnhnws,,  (pan 
rabbit;)  sausages  galore,  but  without  the  doubtful  ingredients 
which  constitute  the  filling  of  foreign  saysa^s  ; most 'notable 
among  them  are  the  Frankforter,,  which  may  be  still  found  in 
any  well-regulated  city  of  America. 

A still  more  ubiquitous  German  commodity  is  beer,  which 
is  fast  becoming  in  America  the  national  drink  in  spite,' of 
strong  protestation.  The  German  icines,,  after  long,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  unsuccessful  exp>eriment  on  American  soil, - are 
now  beginning  to  comf>#te  with  those  of  the  old  vintages,  of 
the  Fatherland.  These  American^ wines,  too,  like  their  less 
distinguished  rival,  beer,  have  found  their  way  to  the  palates 
of  the  English-speaking  population. . The  GeTman  wine  has 
to  a large-,  ex tei\t  .proved  a successful  competitor  of  the  old 
Burgundian  and'French  wines  generally,  thus  achieving  the 
distinction  of  becoming  an  aristocratic  beverage  in  America. 

F'olklore. 

The  Germans  have  enriched  in  American  folklore,  giving 
us  two  of  our  most  characteristic  feasts  as  they  are  observed 
at  the  present  time.  Christmas,  with  its  evergreen  tree,  and 
much  of  its  la'vish  bestowal  of  gifts  and  other  associations. 
Kriskingle  is  the  American  successor  of  the  German  Christ- 
kindli,  that  German  impostor  upon  childish  credulity.  The 
other  feast,  that  of  Easter,  with  its  rabbits  and  rabbits’  eggs, 
has  come  down  through  a long  line  of  tradition  from  the  fes- 
tival of  the  goddess  Ostera. 

Architecture. 

Ths  old  coionial  records  furnish  documentary  evidence 
that  the  first  settlers  built,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
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mit,  in  their  native  s^yle.  So  persistent  was  the  architectural 
style  that  its  remains  can  still  be  traced  at  the  present  day. 
We  need  only  to  refer  to  the^bld  Dutch  houses  in  New  York, 
and  to  the  various  styles  of  Gefiaan  house  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Lititz,  Ephrata,  Manheim,  and  other 
parts  of  - Lancaster  county.  -While  the  German  house  as  Pres- 
idential form  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  English  mansiQi)  hou.se 
of  the  Georgian  ej^och,  the  German  Swiss  barn  has  survived, 
not  only  luaintaining  its  general  ground  type,  but  undergoing 
further  evolution  in  its  adaptation  to  American  conditions.- 


.Tkaok.s  .and  Industries. 
\ 


Irades.  In^^e  trades  the  Germans  have  played  a most 
impoilant  role  in  the  biffWTft^noTTIi^Cdnimonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  Conestoga*  Expedition  of  1902  we  investi- 
gated, among  other  things,  the  introduction  and  extent  of  the 
German  trade  in 'Pennsylvaniaj  especially,  however,  in  Lan- 
caster county.  It  was  found  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  German  trades  were  distributed 
throughout  the  county,  and  that  in  the  more  German  regions 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  the  German  trades  supplied,  to  a 
large  extent,  the~larger  cities  with  their  wares. 

Shoemakers.  Here  set  in  the  tradition  which  is  still  in 
force,  for  the  German  is  still  our  shoemaker,  even  though  the 
factory  has  reduced  him  to  a cobbler. 


Tailors.  And  our  clothes  are  still  made  (except  when  we 
wish  to  be  very  English)  by  the  German  tailor. 

Cabinetmakers.  The  great  skill  of  the  German  cabinet- 
maker is  attested  by  the  fine  specimens  still  found  in  the  fam- 
ilies as  heirlooms. 

Wheelwrigh's.  The  German  wheelwright  played  an  im- 
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Smiths.  Still  the  German  blacksmith  wields  his  hammer 
and  welds  his  iron  in  our  shops. 

Carpenters.  Much  of  our  solid  structure  in  rural  archi- 
tecture is  the  work  of  the  German  builders. 

Watch  and  Clockmakers.  The  German  vied  with  the 
Knglishman  in  constructing  timepieces.  The  Swiss  watch- 
maker only  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  American  machine. 

In  the  case  of  German  industries  we  find  much  that  has 
left  a lasting  impress  upon  our  materi^~^^^gress  and  still 
continues  a significant  factor  in  our  industrial  development. 

'•Cormnerce-  The  colonial  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was 
maintained  through  activity  of  Dutch,  English,  Spanish, 
French  and  Portugese  merchantmen.  In  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  English  a“nd  German  steamship  lines 
have  carried  the  great  burdens  of  trade.  The  German  liners',' 
as  the  successor  of  the  ^afarers  of  the  Hatisa,  have  come. to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  factois  in  trans- Atlantic  ship- 
ping. Thus  gradually  the  German  sea  power^  first 'as  mer- 
chant marine  and  latterly  as  organized  navy,  has  come  into 
rivalry  vvifh  the  Saxon  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  the  successors 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  all  of  this  great  activity  of  the  early  Germans  in  our 
inland  and  maritime  enterprise,  Lebanon  as  the  home  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  rich  ores  has  Lad  its  part.  The  progress  of 
indu.stries  and  trades  of  the  country  during  the' last  sixty 
years  can  be  illustrated  by  a glance  at  the  following  totals 
in  the  county  in  1840  : 

Population  of  Lebanon  county  in  1840,  21  ,872. 


Persons  engaged  in  mining,  - - - - 27 

“ “ “ learned  professions,  - 47 

“ “ “ commerce,  - - - 122 

" “ navigation,  (canals)  - 130 

“ “ “ “ ■(  sea  ).=---  2 
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“ . agricuiture. 

‘‘  “ “ mauufactiires  and  trade,  1 - , 

There  were  3 Curnaces.  producing  3.020  tons  of  cast  iron 
■“  ^ “ 3 hloouieries  aifdi forges,  297  tons  of  har  iron. 

coal  consumed  I^y  furnace,  6,io.S  tons!^ 

“ “ men  employetl,  231.  ♦ 

Cost,  5233  ,<K)0.  ) 


2,203 


i 


I 
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The  Educational  Work  of  Lebanon  County. 

(Brief  Abstract.) 


Bv  Rev.  H.  U.  Roop,  Pii.  D. 


• Had  the  Lebanon  Connty  Historical  Society  been  in  ex- 
istence fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  very  much  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  have  traced,  even  in  a cursory  man- 
ner, the  hi.story  of  the  edufhtionaLwork  of  our  county.  Since 
no  early  records  are  to  be  found,  most  of  the  information  has 
been  gleaned  from  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  scattered 
throughout  the  county. 

As  early  as  17^4  an  organization,  known  as  the  “Berg 
Gemeinde,’’  (Hill  Congregation. ) of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  • 
members,  was  organized,  and  had  erected  for  itself  a small 
church  building.  This  was  the  first  church  built,  erected  in 
what  now  forms  Lebanoiu  county,  long  before  there  was  a 
settlement  at  Steit/.town,  or  Lebanon,  the  county  :jeat. 

Later  by  a few  years,  true  to  their  fatherland  custom, 
they  erected  a school  house.  This  was  the  first  school,  not 
only  in  Annville  township,  but  within  the  county  limits.  In 
1804  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregation  erected  a 

church  and  parochial  .school  in  the  village  of  Annville.  This 
school  was  continued  all  the  year  round,  open  to  all.  The 
instruction  was  at  first  altogether  German,  but  in  later  years 
sonie  of  the  Knglish  branches  were  added.  Among  otb’ers 
who  taught  here  were  .Messrs.  German,  MohfPr,  Matillions, 
Gerhart,  Fisher,  Bachman,  Stine  and  Todd. 

In  181 5 there  wa.s  ini  Knglish  school  organization  in  the 
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village  of  Annville,  tanjjht  by  Patrick  McCullough  and  Mr. 
Jameson.  ' All  these  men  \vere#apoken  of  as  liberally  educated, 
hut  very  dissolute.  * ^ . 

In  the-rarl\-  educational  hi.story  of  Lebanon  coiVfity  the 
academy  figured  prominently.  ^ ^ 

The  first. academy  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Legis^ture 
February  8.  i8i6,  with  an  appropriation  of  $2,000.  Its  trus- 
tees were  Reveremfs  Win.  Heister,  WmJ’  Hendel,  Wm.  G. 
ICrnst,  Philip  Gloninge't,  Messrs.  J.  Andrew  Shult/.e,  Peter 
Shindel,  '^muel  Light,  John  Harrison,  FMwin  (jodwin, 
Philip  Greenawalt^  Philip  W'olfersberger,  Jr.,  Doctors  George 
Reidenaur  and  Dun<fan  King;-and  Me.ssrs.  Peter  Lineaweaver, 
Abraham  Doeblef,  Johi^J^^tdor^^|ijJi^  B.  Weidman. 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  of  Harrisburg,  was  the  first  teacher,  begin- 
ning Gctober  2 1 , i8->6.  Soon  after  another  select  school  for 
boys  was  organi/.eci  in  Lebanon,  fcught  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kluge. 

' . ^ ' V 

In  1841  a union  of  the  two  schools  was  effected  ; Mr.  Kluge 
took  charge  of  the  academy  and  held  it  until  1852,  when  the 
building  was  leased  to  the  public  school  board,  and  it  became 
the  Lebanon  high  school ; one  of  the  conditions  being  that 
the  cla.ssics  should  be  taught.  Mr.  Kluge  was  retained  as 
principal,  at  a salary  of  S400.  In  1854  he  was  elected  county 
■superintendent,  and  was  succeeded  successively  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Titzel,  Mr.  Robert  McCormick,  Mr.  Samuel  Light,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Boger  and  Mr..W.  J.  Burnside. 

In  1834  Annville  academy  was  founded  b\^  Messrs.  John 
Shertzer,  Adam  Ulrich,  Leonard  Heilig,  Daniel  Strupenhauer 
and  others.  It  was  well  patronized.  Spme  of  the  instructors 
were  Simon  Andrews.  W.  J.  Burnside,  Daniel  Balsbaugh, 
Cyrus  Boger  and  J.  S.  Krumbein. 

In  1859  Professor  Balsbaugh,  who  now  owned  the  old 
acaderuy  building,  tore  it  down  and  erected  a large  three- 
story  brick  building.  Soon  afterw’ard  Prof.  Balsbaugh  died 
and  the  4>roperty  was  sold  to  Mes.srs.  George  Rigler,  John 
Bachman,  Jacob  Shertzer  and  others,  all  Annville  citizens. 

In  1865  the  Last  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  United 
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Brethren  in  Christ,  at  its  annual  session,  held  in  Lebanon,  in 
March,  passed  a resolution,  almost  unanimously,  deciding  to 
establish  a school  of  high  grade.  One  year  later,  at  the  con- 
ference held  in  Columbia,  the  committee  on  location.  Rever- 
ends I).  S.  I'iarly,  (L  \V.  M Rigor,  \\’.  S.  H.  Keys,  and 
M essrs.  J.  B.  Stehman  and  Abram  Sherlc  reported,  and  the 
conference  took  decisive  action  to  establish  a co  educational 
school  of  high  grade  and  to  accept  the  grounds  and  building 
of  what  was  then  known  as  Annville  aca^my  and  -which 
property  was  offered  as  a free  gift  to  the  conference  by  Messrs. 
Rudojph  Herr.  John  H.  Kin  ports,  Ger>  A.  Mark,  L.  W. 
Craumer,  George  \\'.  Hoverter  and  others,  citizens  of  Ann- 
vHle,  on  condition  that  the  conference  establish  and  maintain 
forever  an  institution  of  high  grade.  I'he  school  was  opened 
in  May,  1866,  and  the  first  faculty  was  composed  of  Reverend. 
Thomas  R.  \'ickroy,  president  of  Lebanon  \'alley  College  r 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Vickroy,  preceptress';  D.  \V.  Friese,  Miss  E.  A' 
Stetson  and  Mi.ss  Ellen  Walker.  Vifty  students  were  en- 
rolled the  first  session.  During  the  session  qf  1867  of  the 
State  Legislature,  a liberal  charter  was  granted  and  signed  by 
Governor' John  \V.‘  Geary,  April  7,  1867.  The  same  year 
the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  appropriated  the  sum  of 
525,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  grounds,  and  for  erect- 
ing thereon  a main  building,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was 
laid  August  25..  1867. 

The  college  has  seeu  seven  presidents  : the  present  incum”- 
bent„  Hervin  U.  Roop,  was  elected  June  14,  1897,  and  is  the 
first  alumnus  of  the  college  to  fill  this  position.  In  i898and 
’99  the  new  music  hall  was  erected,  and  in  1900  the  main 
building  was  enlarged,  doubluig  its  capacit\'.  In  1902  si.\ 
acres  were  added  to  the  real  estate  ot  the  college  : in  1903  the 
Brightliill  gymnasium  was  begun,  and  at  this  writing  the  col- 
lege’s architect  is  ileveloping  plans  for  a new  library  buikling, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  also  plans  for  the  new 
latlies’  hall,  both  to  be  built  during  the  year.  The  attendance 
has  been  almost  (luadrupled.  the  pre.sent  enrollment  being  four 
luuulred  aiu^  fifty  six". 
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In  1 S 'v'>  llic  T,e1)anou  jeuiale  academy  was  incorjH> rated, 
and  tlve  State  Legislature  ^appropriated  S400  a year  to  its 
supjK>rt.  The  Erst  teacher  was  iMrs  Ingall.  who  was  suc- 
ceeded bj  Mrs.  M(xue.  Miss  vStrah  1-Ulis  Ivddy  and^Mr.  Joliu 
Marsli.  wlio  taught  ur.til  i wlien  tlie  building  was  leased 
to  the  hoard  of  ]nddic  scluml"  lor  the  female  higli  school — one 
of  the  conditions  being  that  tlu-  cla.ssics  should  contbiW  to  be* 
taught.  , 

The  Sch.ielTerstgwn  academv  was  the  ue.xt  iii  ehronolo^i- 

O 

cal  order-jto  be  established  in  1S49  by  Doctor  Zerbe,  William 
Weigley,  Peter  Zimincrmafi  and  George  JL  Miller.  'I'lie  first 
teacher  was  Mr.^X'm.  Missimer.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Lhnily  .Miller,  who  tattght  with  much  success  until  it  was  dis- 
continued and  the  prdf1^TT!'*''?oT?l^?iTn' cJn vert etl  into  a private 
Residence. 

It  1S50  Swatara  ccllcgiatef  institute  was  erected  a little 
north  of  Jonestown  borough . .The  cornerstone  was  laid  with 
-Masonic  honors.  August  ro.  Professor  I.  D.  Rupp  was  the 
t'rst  principal  of  the  .school  and  continued  it  with  good  suc- 
ce.-'S.  Several  different  times  it  was  closed  and  reopened.  In 
-\ugust.  1S70,  Rev.  H.  J.  Koons  bought  the  I'loperty.  remod- 
eled it, and  in  1S75  the  building  was  burned  to  the  ground.  It 
was  reconstructed  at  a cost  of  SiS.ooo  and  dedicated  October 
n.  1S75.  receiving  the  name  “Heilman  Hall,"  in  honor  of 
Honorable  Jacob  G.  Heilman,  through  whose  untiring  energy 
Professor  Koons  Avas  enabled  to  rebuild  it.  The  school  was 
very  largely  patronized  locally  and  from  various  sections  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  .May,  1.S7.S,  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Coleman  and  deeded  to  the  Right’ Rev.  .Marc  Antony  De- 
Wolfe  Howe,  Hisho])of  Central  Pennsylvania,  fora  “Church 
Home  for  Children."  (^n  the  29th  of  December,  iSSi,. the 
house  was  formally  ^et  apart  and  opened  as  a “Home  for  Des- 
titute Orphans  and  (Jther  Desolate  Children,”  by  bishop 
Howe.  The  Rew  .A.  .M.  Abel. is  the  present  housefather  and 
chaplain. 

.\nother  acadeUiy  with  a go(xl  reputation  was  kuenvn  as 
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Palmyra  academy,  which  was  founded  in  1863,  and  officered 
h\’  Professor  Peter  B.  Witnier,  assisted  by  his  son.  Soon  after 
the  deatli  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Witmer,  it  was  sold  to  the  United 
Brethren  churcli  of  Palmyra,,  who  have  erected  upon  its  loca- 
tion their  beautiful  church. 

In  1S6.S  Palatinate  college,  located  at  Myerstown,  was  or- 
ganized. The  Reformed  church  classis,  at  the  refjuest  of  the 
people  of  .Myerstown,  who  pledged  sufficient  money  for  the 
erection  of  a building,  received  the  instiDrtvm  under,  its  care, 
and  April  2,  1868,  elected  a principal  and  a numf>er  of  assist- 
au^ts.  In  1873  Rev.  (/.  \V.  Aughinbaiigh  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Some  years  afterward  the  Reformed  church  di.scontin- 
ued  it,  and  the  property  was  bought  by  the  United  ICvangelical 
church  in  iS95,and  for  .several  yea  s it  was  run  very  successfully- 
as  the  “Albright  Collegiate  Institute.’’  The  name  has  siijce 
been  changed  to  Albnght  college  and  the  Rev.  James  D. 
Woodring  is  the  new  president. 

At  different  times  and  places  \-igorous  erforts  were  put 
forth  for  the  free  education  of  the  young.  <For  e.xample,  as 
early  as  th^  year  1767,  the  settlers  of  Jackson  township  erected 
a building,  appointe<l  a teacher,  and  thus  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  The  passage  of  the  public  .school  law, 
(Act  of  J’une,  1836,')  fell  like  a bombshell  upon  many  commu- 
nities. Opposition  to  the  tenor  of  the  law  soon  manifested 
itself,  and  spread  so  rapidly  in  some  districts  that  when  a pop- 
ular vote  was  taken  the  measure  was  defeated  by'  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  This  antagonism  prevailed  until  the  pas.sage 
of  the  Act  of  iS48-’49,  compelling  all  districts  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Schools  were  kept  up  in  the  mean- 
time, and  provisions  were  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  rx>or. 
of  which  class  there  appeared  to  be  cjuite  a number.  Between 
the  years  of  1840  ami  1845  ail  parents  in  indigent  circum- 
stances were  rejiorted  bv  the  assessor  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners, said  ''omniissioners.  after  hearing  the  reports,  made 
appropriations  for  the  education  ot  .'^uch  children. 

'I'he  first  tax  leyieii  lor  public  school  purposes  was  col- 
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lected  in  184^5  : the  teceipts  wholly  used  for  defraying 

tuition  and  paying  hooks  foi^jwor  children.  The  fir.st  .school 
board  was  elected  in  1^49.  and  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
William  Stoever,  Jonathan  Steaier,  John  Kreitzer^/ William 
Haak,  John  Tice,  and  John  Mosser  ^ 

Perhaps  I should  take  n.me  to  refer  to  another  il^em  of 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  East  Itanover 
di.strict.  on  IndiaiifCreck.  ('.encral  Harrint^n,  afterward  Presi- 
dent of  ^he  United  States,  long  carried  on  a woolen  factory, 
and  herelyi  established  a .school  for  the  children  of  his  work- 
men and^others  of  the  neighborhood  who  wished,  to  attend. 
This  school  was  cpnsider6d  very  successful,  being  composed 
of  English-speal^ug  pirpils  and  taught  by  the  best  teaching 
material  the  county  prof^W?HT*‘*T?Tany  af  TEe  teachers  were  se- 
cured direct  from  the  old  country.  Among  others,  the  school 
was  taught  by  Messrs.  Haker,  C^nan,  Canada,  and  Jameson. 

Another  .school,  established  by  the  community,  called 
Harper’s  school,  on  account  of  the  Harper’s  family  being 
mainly  instrumental  in  having  it  organized,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  ver>' successful.  The  teachers  received  fifty  dol- 
lars per  month,  which  certainly  was  good  pay  ninety  years 
ago.  Now  they  pay  their  teachers  an  average  of  thirty-two 
dollars. 

From  the  few  schools  scattered  over  the  county  prior  to 
the  adoption  gf  the  common  school  system  until  now,  they^  have 
multiplied  to  three  hundred  and  three.  With  few  exceptions 
our  public  school  teachers  have  kept  pace  with  the  growt'h  of 
the  system,  and,  although  not  yet  what  we  could  wish  them  to 
be,  nevertheless  they  are  making  commendable  efforts  to  be- 
come so. 

Another  educational  agency^  of  considerable  value  was 
the  Teachers’  Institute.  The  fir.st  meeting  of  teachers  of 
which'we  have  any'  record  was  held  in  the  Lebanon  Academy, 
on  the  evening  of  April  26,  1855,  and  the  organization  was 
known  as  the  Teachers’  Association  of  Lebanon. 

The  first  county  taeeting  was  held  in  the  court  house  on 
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vSaturday,  December  15,  1855.  The  attendance  was  small,  the 
session  lasted  only  one  day,  and  aside  from  adopting  constitu- 
tions, electing  officers,  and  passing  resolutions,  very  little 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  institutes  up  to  the  present  time,  but  time 
will  not  permit.  It  is  suffice  to  say  now  that  the  County 
Teachers’  Institute  is  considered  the  leading  educational  event 
of  the  year,  all  the  teachers  attend,  and  that  in  the  attendance 
of  the  ])ublic,  and  the  general  interest  matf^ested,  there  are_ 
few,  if  any,  counties  ahead  of  our  own 

The  county  superintendency  should  also  be  mentioned  a^s 
a very  helpful  factor  in  furthering  the  educational  work  of  our 
c'ounty.  The  following  gentlemen  have  served  in  this  capac- 
ity : John  H.  Kluge,  July  5.  1854,  to  December  i,  1858  : 
Franklin  Phillips,  who  died  in  office,  was  appointed  to  seiA'e- 
unexpired  term.  Henry ^ouck,  our  present  efficient  Deputy 
State  Superintendent,  was  appointed  August  1 1,  1859,  and  re- 
signed March  9,  1868.  William  G.  Lehman  was  appointed 
March  9,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyrus  Roger,  January 
■-  1875,  >vho  served  uutil  June  7,  1875,  when  Wm.  Roden- 
horn  was  commissioned  and  served  until  his  death,  March  4, 
1889.  He  was  succeeded  by  our  present  efficient  Superintend- 
ent, John  W.  Snoke.  - 

That  good  progress  has  been  made,  none  will  gainsay  ; 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  progress,  ever>*  aggressive  worker 
will  concede. 
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JACOB-  WEIDEL. 


Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.  Jacob  Weidel."  Reading,  Pa. 


/ Jacob  Weidel  was  born  at  Jonestown,'  February  ii, 
1800.  He  was  the^on  oF,  Daniel  Weidel.  a p>otter  by  trade, 
and  to  this  callii^  he  was  apprenticed. and  by  it  he  earned  his 
first  wages.  He  attencftil  'SLliUUf  WTl^fe^^rfistruction  was  en- 
tirely in  the  German  language,  and  was  unable  to  read  or 
speak  English  until  he  reached  |^is  fourteenth  year.  He  pos- 

-sessed  a woriderfiil  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages,  and  rap- 

* 

idly  learned  to  use  English  and  German  with  equal  and  ready 
fluency,  and  added  to  these  acquirements  a sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  French  to  enable  him  to  read  and  unde’'- 
stand  them.  In  addition  to  his  linguistic  accomplishments 
he  was  a thorough  mathematician,  solving  with  ease  and 
facility  the  most  intricate  problems  submitted  to  him.  His 
oldest  son,  Addison,  inherited  this  trait  and  was  well  and 
widely  known  as  a lightning  calculator. 

His  first*wife  was  Catharine  Hicks,  of  Union  township. 
The  son  above  named  was  her  only  child.  Her  death  came 
two  years  after  marriage. 

H is  second  wife  was  Maria  Bickel,*  daughter  of  John  and 
Catharine  Bickel,  of  Jonestown.  There  were  born  to- them 
two  daughters  and  three  sons,  and  only  one  of  them,  a son, 
is  now  living.  — 

The  study  of  medicine  and  theology,  opened  to  him  at 
this  time,  an  inviting  field  for  mental  activity  and  he  read 
much  in  the  branches  of  learning. 

A more  remunerative  as  well  as  congenial  employment 
was  oflFered  him  by  Capt.  John  Weidman  of  Revolutionary 
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fame,  of  I’nion  Forge,  namely  the  management  of  a planta- 
tion of  nearly  2.000  acres,  containing  forge,  grist  mill,  carpenter 
shop,  blacksmith  shop,  saddlery,  and  all  the  necessary  depart- 
ments of  a large  estate.  Captain  Weidman,  besides  being  a 
magistrate,  was  a surveyor  and  conveyancer,  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  an  associate  judge  of  the  county  court.  He 
found  an  apt  scholar  in  his  clerk,  who  readily  mastered  the 
details  of  the  office  of  manager  and  owner.  At  the  death  of 
Captain  Weidman.  he  succeeded  to  the  ^eia=.managerQent  of 
this  extensive  properly,  and  remained  at  his  post  for  mor^ 
than  fifteen  years. 

It  was  while  manager  at  Union  Forge  that  the  question 
oT  free  school  education  was  first  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  opposition  was  le^i  by  the  wealthy  class,  who 
strenuously  objected  on  the  grounds  of  increa.sed  taxation^_ 
and  also  argued  that  ^neral  education  would  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  indolence  and  shiftlessness  among  the  working  cla^s, 
who  were  likely  to  regard  manual  la^or  as  degrading.  Mr. 
Weidel  had  not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  his  own 
experience  as  a result  ot  education  showed,  and  therefore,  be- 
came the  earnest  champion  of  free  schools. 

It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  public' 
school  system  was  iutroduced  into  Union  and  East  Hanover 
townships. 

While  manager  at  Union  Forge  he  was  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace  and  .served  in  that  capacity  for  many  years.  In 
1847  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  the  county  seat,  and  engaged  in 
.surveying  and  acting  as  a scrivener,  a title  used  to  designate  a 
per.son  qualified  to  prepare  legal  papers  of  all  kinds. 

His  office  adjoined  that  of  Dr.  Geo.  Lineaweaver  on 
Cumberland  street.  He  subseqently  purchased  the  property 
at  tlie  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Willow  streets,  and 
lived  in  the  two-story  frame  house  on  the  corner  until  kS5o, 
when  he  built  the  adjoining  two-story  brick  dwelling  on 
Ninth  street  ne.xt  to  the  corner,  where  he  died  in  1873. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  Lebanon  that  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  justice  of^the  peace  by  Governor  Bigler  and  held  the 
office'until  he  entered  th^^  employ  of  Robert  W.  Coleman, 
of  Cornwall,  sonietinie-duriyg  the  year  of  1S51.  - 

H-e  surveyed  the  Coleinafl  estate  at  Cornwall^and  copied 
all  the  deeds,  showing  the  chain  of  tiile  from  the  proprietary 
grant  of  Thomas  Penn  to  the  latest  purchase.  The^e  copieiS 
were  printed  at  the  time  of  the  construction  T>f  the  Cornwall 
R.  R.  and  formed  a l)ook  called  The  Tluniments  of  the  Title 
of  the  Cornwall  Kstate. 

U]k)n  the  completion  of  the  Cornwall  R.  R.  he  became  its 
first  superintendent  and  treasurer.  He  was?  succeeded  as 
su|>erinteudenyby  Heale  Kew.  but  continued  in  office  as  treas- 
urer until  the  Bay  of  ^ 

He  assisted  in  the  organization  and  served  as  president  of 
tile  Lebanon  Gas  Co.,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Mutual-Fire  Insurancl  Co.,  president  of  the  Cornwall 
Lebanon  Turnpike  Co.:  also  served  as  director  of  the  Leba- 
non National  Rank,  and  in  the  Lebanon  Valley  National 
Bank,  and  was  interested  in  the  Lebanon  Dime  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Beneficial  Society 
which  owned  4ts  own  hall  on  Tenth  street,  near  the  Acadeni}' 
building. 

As  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order  he  was  prominent, 
secured  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Lodge, 
after  it  had*  been  disbanded  during  the  Anti-Masonic  excite- 
ment, though  he  vainfy  strove  to  have  the  old  number  re- 
stored . 

W'eidel  H.  R.  A.,  Chapter  197,  was  named  in  his  honor, 
and  he  had  the  three  degrees  of  Knighthood  in  Templar 
Masonry  conferred  upon  him  by  special  dispensation,  the 
officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment--  K.  T.  of  Pennsylvania, 
visiting  Lebanon  for  that  purpose,  the  ceremony  taking  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Mt.  Lebanon  I.odge. 

Politically  he  was  no  less  esteemed,  having  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  State  Senator,  when  Lancaster  and 
Lebanon  comprised  one  senatorial  district.  He  was  also 
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nominated  for  the  Assembly  as  then  called,  but  now  known  as 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  party  (Democratic)  was 
in  the  minority,  hence  he  failed  of  election,  though  receiving 
what  was  then  regarded  as  a most  flatteringly  large  v^ote. 

He  was  also  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  old  Lebanon, 
.Dauphin  and  Perry  district. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Zion’s 
Lutheran  church,  and  president  of  the  Wj^tar  Library  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  1852.  the  library-rbom  being  in  the  coOrt 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  corridor.  Andrew  H. 
Efubich  was  the  first  librarian. 

His  brick  residence  on  North  Ninth  street  was  one  of  the 
•first  houses  to  be  lighted  by  illuminating  gas. 

He  was  chief  burgess  of  Lebanon  during  the  years  1857 
and  1858,  a member  of  the  school  board  and  for  a time 
its  president,  and  assisted  in  the  election  of  Prof.  J>.  ’ Henry 
Kluge  as  the  first  county  superintendent. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Curtin,  ^member  of  the 
commission  to  investigate  and  determine  the  e.xtent  of  the 
border'cbunty> war  claims,  caused  by  the  raids  and  invasions 
made  by  the  Confederate  army  during  the  civil  war.  The 
other  members  were  Col.  James  Worrall  and  Hon.  A.  \' . 
Hiester,  both  of  Harrisburg.  Their  report  was  duly  made 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  National 
Government. 

After  the  death  of  Abraham  Light,  his  e.xecutors  sought 
his  advice,  aS"  to  the  disposition  of  the  estate  comprising  what 
is  now  known  as  East  Lebanon.  The  western  boundary  of 
the  estate  was  Seventh  street,  on  the  south,  Walnut  street, 
east  by  city  line,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Lebanon  \'alley 
R.  R. 

He  suggested  the  division  of  the  property  into  building 
lots,  and  he  made  the  topographical  survey  as  now  legall>' 
recognized,  and  prepared  many  of  the  deeds'bf  purchase.  The 
lots  were  sold  at  auction  in  the  middle  storeroom  of  the  Eagle 
building,  the  auctiOn'^'er  being  .Major  P'red.  ICmbich.  Henry 
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T.;  Hoflfman  who  was  the  first  purchaser  of  a building  lot 
made  extensive  investmentsdn  real  estate  at  that  period. 

During  the  civil  war  and  before  tir^-  issue  of  fractional 
currency,  he  is.sued  fractional  currency  Tor  local  circulation^ 
which  was  accepted  by  the  banks  _and  business  firms  and 
fotm^d  part  of  the  local  monetary  currency  which  continued 
in  effect  for  one  year. 

He  served  the  public'  in  many  ways,  not  fhe  least  of 

which  was  the  arbitration  of  legal  and  business  disputes.  His 

judgment  was  genially  accepted  as  fair  and  just. 

^ • * 

He  proved  a valuable  aid  to  builders  and  masons  in  the  pre- 
parations of  estimates  of  odntracts\nd  special  work.  Many 
legal  papers  drawm  by  hint  in  th^Germao^^jyyyiage  ^yere  for- 
warded through  the  Con.sul  at  Philadelphia  and  received  com- 
mendation from  the  authorities  abroad  for  their  accuracy  and 
4 excellence  of  style.  , ^ I 

Socially  he  was  a congenial  companion  and  no  gathering 
seemed  complete  without  his  cheerful  .presence  and  flow  of 
anecdote. 

■ When  he  was  borne  to  rest  in  Mt.  Lebanon  cemetery  June 
30,  1873,  the  formal  services  were  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of"  the  Grand  Commandery  of  K.  T.  Pennsylvania. 
The  Grand  Prelate  the  Rev.  Robert  Pattison,  D.  D.,  of 
^ Philadelphia,  father  of  ex-Governor  Pattison,  recited  the 
ritual. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

William  Coleman  Freeman..^ 

William  Coleman  Freeman,  son  of  the  late  Col.  Wm.  G. 
Freeman,  tj.  S.  A.,  and  Margaret  Coleman  Freeman,  was  bom 
at  Washington,  D.  C.-,  February  22,  1847.  “Died  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  February  7,  1903,  and  was  buried  in  North  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery,  Philadelphia.  ^ . 

He  received  his  early  education  partly  ^hrough  private 
tutors,  and  at  Dr.  Lyon’s  School  for  Boys,  at  Haverford,  Pa. 
He  entered  Princeton  University  in  1865,  and  was  gradtfated 
from  that  institution  in  1869.  In  1871,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Freeman,  having  concluded  to  erect  a blast  fur- 
nace on  property  purchased  from  Jos.  Bowman,  now  known  as 
“North  Cornwall  Fui*nace,’’  Mr.  Freemau  acted  as  her  repre- 
sentative, under  the  title  of  superintendent,  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  iu  January,  1894;  and  thus  became  identified  with 
the  iron  manufacturing  industry  of  Lebanon  county.  In  1884, 
on  the  formation  of  the  Cornwall  Iron  Company  “Limited,” 
he  was  elected  chairman  and  treasurer,  which  position,  as  well 
as  that  of  president  of  the  Cornwall  railroad  company,  he 
filled  continuously  up  to  1897.  He  was  also  chairman  and 
treasurer  of  the  Robesonia  Iron  Company  “Limited,”  from 
the  formation  of  that  company  in  1885,  the  time  of.  his 

death.  He  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  Cornwall  Ore  Bank 
company  for  a number  of  years  and  was  a in-ember  oX  the 
school  board  of  Cornwall  district  for  several  terms,  occupying 
both  positions  when  he  died.  _ Mr.  Freeman  was  a man  of 
positive  character,  progre.ssive  ideas  and  generous  impulses: 
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- and  while  he  appeared  to  1)€  retiwng  and  reserved  to  people 
unacquainted' with  him,  owing  td^a  diffidence  brought  about 
by  deafness  occasioned  by  an  attack  ^of  scarlet  fever  when  a 
child,  to  thosein  close  touch  with  hi*i,  he  w'as  a most  Eu- 
genia! companion  and  a warm  friend.  He  was  married^ 
April  1880  to  Miss  Elizabeth  FI.  Brown,  who  died  February 
3,  1881.  Mr.  F'reeman  left  a son,  William  C.  Freejnan,  sur- 
viving him,  who  is  now  a student  at  Princeton-  University. 

In  his  yt)uth  Mr.  Freeman  became  connected'  with  the 
Protestant  Epi^opal  church,  and  had  been  one  of  the  vestry 
of  St.  Ehke’s.church,  at  Lebanon. 

In  politics  he  w^ks  a staunch  Republican,  but  never 
aspired  to  prominencain  the'  party. 

He  became  a member  of*tt^T;5tI?Rr9!r”Coiiflty  Historical 
Society  in  1902,  and  showed  quite  an  interest  in  its  success, 
although  he  did  not  take  a promiuen|  part  in  its  proceedings. 

For  the  high' esteem  in  which  h^  was  held  in  this  com- 
munity, and  for  his  worthiness  as  a atizeu,  the  Society  pays 
this  tribute  to  his  memory. 


